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THE UNFORTUNATE ELENOR. 


“* Cropp’d this fair rofe, and rifled all its fweetnefs, 
<* Then threw it like a loathfome weed away.’ s 
PCE mind of Elenor was fpotlefs, her face was beautiful, 

f and her perfon elegant; at fifteen fhe appeared an af- 
femblage of the graces, her eye beamed angelic benignity, and 
her fmiles were truly enchanting. 

On the fame day which uhered Elenor into the world, fhe was 
pote of her mother; the hour which brought her into life 
was accoi nanied with one of the heavieft misfortunes to which 
life i 5 incicent,. 

The education of Elenor became the fole obje& of her fa- 
ther’s care. His fortune was competent, and his learning ex- 
tenfive ; but he knew books better than men, and judge d of 
others from the meafure of his own reétitude, The father 

vA Elenor was of a philofophic turn, had inveftigated religion fu- 
perfic rad and rafhly concluded that every religion was merely 
a political thing. It was his opinion, that morality alone \ 
the great foundation of happiaels, A doomatift in this princi- 
ple, he retired into the Ifleof Wight, refoived to undertake the 
education of his <hild. 

Elenor was taught by her father, that the hei ght and va Ine of 
virtue confifted in the facitt y, utility, and pleafure of 
cife ; that fhe was the fource, as well as fofterer of al 
pleafures ; and that her rules, by rendering them juit, rend 
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them permanent. He infifled that virtue ought to be followed 
for her own fake. 

Elenor’s father brought up his daughter in the exercife of all 
good works ; fhe was a blefling to the nejghbourhood of her re- 
jidence, and the old and the young loo ked up to her as a crea- 
ture more than human. Elenor was deeply read in the heathen 
philofophy, but was totally ignorant of the divinelaw. She 
underftood a vari ety of ufelefs and abftrufe fpeculations, but was 
guite unacquainted with the dottrine of redemption. 

A ftudent of Lincoln’s Inn fpent the fummer vacation ata 
lo lodging houfe near the habitation of Elenor, and an intimacy 

tock place between him and her father. 

Melvil had a manly face and penetratingeye. ‘Toa good 
f.cure he had joined the accomplifhments of modern manners, 
and thafe graces which are acquired from the inftructions of the 
fencing and dancing mafters. He had made the grand tour, 
and knew the world. He wasa mafter of mutfic, {poke French 
and Italian fluently, and was intimately acquainted with the po- 
lite arts. In appearance and converfation Melvil was a gen- 
tleman and a {cholar. 

Unhappily for poor Elenor, Melvil, like her father, wasa 
a but alas! poffeffed neither religion nor morality. 

‘The father of Elenor had principles of honeity and humanity 
-—Melvil had neither. 

Frequent difputations arofe, and were carried on with warmth 
between Melvil and the old gentleman, and Elenor was often 
called upon to judge as umpire. She could not account for the 
caufe, but fhe found an involuntary impulie incline her to de- 
cide in favour of Melvil, even when her judgment decided for 
her father. This was nature, 

In the converfation of Melvil, Elenor fonnd peculiar delight 
— This wasnature too. ‘The ferenity of 6 mind was, for the 

firft time, difturbed by unvfual fevfations. pian | played about 
her heart, and fparkled in ler eyes, Her complexion and her 
conver/ation became more animated ; fhe who never before con- 
fulted her glafs but fur convenience, now frequently confalted dit 
to fludy the ef feet of ornament. Here was nature opet ating 
again. Bieaor did every thing to gain the attention of Me! lvil, 
reader her worthy of 


nd all that fhe thought was calculated to 
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“Mel vil was a villain—he had ftudied' women. He faw the 
workings of Elenur’s paffion, and refolved to indulge his i n- 
clinations, though at the expence of herruin. Heincreafed his 
fliduities, fludied her foibles, d complimented them. He 
fuch books as had a ten- 
1 


made it his dafinels to procure {oi her 
dency to warm the imagination and ttrengthen the paflicas, 
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Elis converfation was calculated, in the moft artful manner, to an- 
{wer the fame infidious purpofe—love was the principal fubject 
of it. Heimpreffed all the pleafing ideas of tnis paffion upon 
the heart of Elenor, and eftablifhed himéfelf the object of her 
tendereft wifhes, before he declared that fhe was the object of 
his love. Elenor received the declaration with rapture, and oaths 
of eternal fidelity were exchanged. 

Poor Elenor had no religion—the had nothing to affift her vir- 
tue againft the aflaults of vice, but her philofophy. ‘Thefe 
aids were much too feeble to enable her to refift the attacks and 
importunities of Melvil. One unfortunate evening Elenor’s 
philofophy being off its guard, nature furrendered to the enemy, 
and poor virtue was diflodged. 

The vacation being over, Melvil foon returned to London, 
leaving Elenor in a fituation which might naturally be expected 
from her intimacy with him. She foon after read an account of 
his marriage in a public print, which threw her into fits, and 
difcovered her unhappy fituation to her father, The father of 
Elenor fought comfort from philofophy in vain; aid not having 
the aid of religion to fupport him in this critical moment of 
trial, died of a broken heart;—nor did Elenor long furvive ; 
they were laid in the fame grave, within little more than a month 
of each other, 





SKETCH of the LIFE and WRITINGS of the Jate Dr. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


[Continued from page 7, and concluded.] 


Ee yee og had long conceived the defign of one 
of the nobleft and moft ufeful, and at the fame time, one 
of the moft laborious works, that could be undertaken by one 
man. This was a complete grammar and diétionary of the 
Englith language ; of the want of which foreigners had uni- 
verially complained. Of this defign he drew up aplan in a let- 
ter to the earl of Chefterfield. ‘This very letter exhibitsa beau- 
tiful proof to what a degreeof grammatical perfe@ion and claf- 
fical elegance our language was Capable of being brought. ‘The 
execution of this plan colt him the labour of many years ; but 
when it was publithed, in 1755, the fanguine expectations of the 
puolic were amply juftified ; and feveral fo reign academies, par- 
ella Crufca, honoured the author with 
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ticularly the Academia « 


Eoenpesies:: ** Such is its merits,” fays the learned Mr. 
artis in bis Pailological Enquiries, ** that our language does 
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not poffefs a more copious, learned, and valuable work.” Bat 
the excellence of this great work will rife in the eftimation of 
all who are informed, ‘that ** it was writ ten,’’ as its author de- 
clares, ** with little affiltance of the learned, and without any 
patronage from the great; notin the foft obfcurities of retire- 
ment, or under the thelter of academic bowers, but amidit in 
convenience and diltraction, in ficknefs and in forrow.”’ 
Chefterficld, at that time, was univerfally efteemed the Me- 
cenas of the age ; and it was ip that character, no doubt, that 
Yr. Johnfon acdrefled to him the letter before-mentioned. His 
Lordthip endeavoured to be grateful, by recommending that va- 
luable work in two Eflays, which, among others, Re publithed 
in a paper entitled ‘* The World,” conducted by Mr. Edward 
Moore, and his literary friends. Some time after, however, the 
doétor tock great offence at being refufed admittance to lord 
Chefterfield ; a circumftance which has been imputed to the 
miitake of a porter. Juft before the dictionary was publifhed, 
Mr. Moore expreffed his furprize to the great lexicographer, that 
he did not intend to dedicate the book to his lordfip. Dr. 
Johnfon anfwered, that he was under no obligation to any great 
moan whatever, and omg he fhould not make him his pa- 
tron. ‘* Pardon me, ” faid Moore, ** you are certainly 
ced to his lordfhip Pm two elegant papers he has written in 
favour of your performance.” ‘* You quite miftake the thing,” 
vlied the other; ‘* I confefs no obligation; I feel my own 
dignity, fir; ! have made a commodore Anfon’s voyage round 
the whole world of the Englith | language, and, while I am com- 
ing into port, with a fair wind, ona fine fun- ‘hint ing day, my 


lord Cheilerficld fends out twolittle cock-boats to tow me in. 


I am very fenfible of the favour, Mr. Moore, and fhould be 
heartily forry to fay an ill-natured thing of that nobleman ; but 
I cannot help thinking he isa lord among wits, and a wit among ft 
lords.’’ 

The feverity of this remark feems never to have bcen for- 
gotten by the earl, who, in one of his letters to his fon, thus de- 
} neates the doctor: ** There is aman, whofe moral charaéter, 
j sarning, and fuperior parts, I acknowledge, admire, : nd 
but whom it is fo impoffible for me to Jove, that I am 
in a fever whenever lamin his company. His figure, 

aut being deformed, feems made to difgrace or ridicule the 
common firucture of the human body, His legs and arms are 
verin the pofition which, according to the fituation of his 
body, they ought to bein, but conflantly employed in commit- 
ting fome act of hoflility vpon the graces. He throws any 
‘ here, but down his throat, whatever he means to drink; and 
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only mangles what he means to carve. [Inattentive to al] the 
regards of focial life, he miftimes or miiplaces every thing. 
He difputes with heat, and indifcriminate! y 3 mindlefs of the 
rank, charaéter, and fi tuation of thole with whom he difputes 
Abfolately igaorant of the feveral gradations of familiari y at 
refpect, he is exactly the {ame to his fuperiors, his equal: 
his inferiors ; and therefore, by a neceffary qentaquesee, abfur 
to twoof the three. Is it poffible to Jove fuch a man? Noy; th 
tmoft I can do for him is to confider him as a refpedtable Hot- 
tentot.”’ ; nt ; 
In this portrait there is certainly too much of the diftortion 
of caricatura, and too much of the malignity of refentment. 
In real excellence there can be no comp arifon between this ce- 
lebrated nobleman and our illuftrious author. 'Theone feems to 








anc 


confine all his inftruétions to arts in which the mof profligate 
might excel. ‘The inceffant aim of the other is to promote tre 
cultivation of all that is great and excellent. The benefit tobe 
derived trom the leffons of the firlt is confined to the poor ex- 
tent of a few years, which, in the common courfe of things, 
mutt foon ceafe to be numbered. ‘The labours of the other will 
tend to per} etuate felicity » when the glittering vanities of more 
tality are no more. In this noble point of com parifon he might 
have exclaimed, 

¢* A celebrated wretch when I behold; 

** Whea I behold a genius bright and bafe, 

«© OF tow’ring talents and terreftrial aims, 

«© Methinks I fee, as thrown from her high (phere, 

«* The gloriou s fra rments of a foul immortal, 

*¢ With rabbifh mixt, and glitt’ ring in the duit. 





” 
In 1758, Dr. Johnfon begana new feries of periodical papers, 


entitled ** ‘Ihe {dler,” which, in 176), were coileéted into two 
volumes, duodecimo. 











In the eailern tales, inferted in ** The R ambler,” he had 
difplayed a wonderfu! extent of imagination, wich an unbounded 
knowledge of men and manners. ie had not only tup ported 
the fublimity of the eaftern manner of expreffion, but even 
greatly excelled the oriental writers in fertility of invention, in 
the conduct of his plots, and in the jullnels and folidity of his 
fentimeats, ‘This fuperiority was to appear more confpicuous 
ftill, in that admirable romance * Rafe! 1s, ching eof Abiilinia.’” 
Nothing can exceed the richnefS and Juxuria of the defcrip- 





tions, nor the purity and excellence of the ‘esate which 1s 
here inculeated. In a word, it is impoflible for any one torcad 





this book without being wifer in the only eflential of Jife—the 


knowle ge how to be happy in whatheis. Butlet us not be 






coniured, 
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cenfured, if in the fuperior anderftanding of Dr. Johnfon, we 
lament fome tincture of fuperftition. There are prejudices in 
the nobleft minds, for the origin of which it is in vain to en~ 
quire, and which can never be overcome. To a flavery ftill 
more deplorable was the great Pafcal fubject, whofe mind, like 
Johnfon’s, was vaft and wonderful; and of Dryden, whom to 
praife is faperflaous, he himfelf obferves, as a blemith in his 
charaéter, that there is little doubt that lie put confidence in the 
prognoftications of judicial aftrology. ; 

It is to be fufpeéted that Dr. Johnfon did not wholly difbc- 
Vieve the exploded doétrine of the reality of apparitions. In 
Raffelas, when the prince ridicules the terrors of Pekua, at the 
entrance of the pyramids, and afferts that ** He that is once bu- 
ried, will be feen no more,” Imlac, the philofopher, urges rea- 
fons to prove the aétual appearance of fpectres. The filence of 
the princegwhich is at Jeaft an acquiefcence in his reafons, appears 
to befpeak the author’s opinions ‘This feems confirmed by an 
attention which he afterwards paid to the celebrated ftory of the 
Cock'ane-ghoft, which was, it mutt be allowed, unworthy of 
the dignity of his character, and which furnifhed a popular fa- 
tirift of the time with an opportunity of inve&ive, which he 
did not negle&. In one of his poems, entitled ‘* The Ghoft,” 
a defcription is given of Pompoto, defcending into a vault of 
St. Sepulchre’s church, to fammon the fpirit of Fanny. But 
the writings of Johnivn will be read with eniverfal admiration, 
when the temporary fatires of Churchill are forgotten. 

It would have been a national difgrace, if fuch talents, dif- 
tinguifhed by fuch writings, had met with no other recompence 
than the empty confcioufnefs of fame. In 1762, his Majefty 
was pleafed to beftow upon him a penfion of 300]. per annum. 

He had been for fome time paft employing his great critical 
abilities in preparing a new ecition of Shakefpeare. This ap- 

eared in 1765, in eight volumes, octavo, with an elegant pre- 
face, in which he enters into a general difquifition of the beau- 
ties and blemifhes of that ‘mmortal bard, and into a difcuffion 
of the dramatic laws refpecting the unities of time and place. 
In a fubfequent edition, in ten volumes, o¢tavo, the ingenious 
Mr. George Steevens, nephew of a dillinguifhed admiral of that 
name, appeared as a coadjutor, for whom the moft celebrated 
critic need not bluth. 

He had now attained to the moft exalted height of reputation ; 
and little difcretion was requifite to maintain an enviable cha- 
raQcr of dignity, independence, and fuperiority. He thought 
proper, however, todeicend from his {plendid elevation (the ob- 
ject of literary reverence aud adoration) to become the partizan 
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of adminiftration, and to mingle with the mob of political 
pamphleteers ; asif the Jupiter of ancient fable were to defert 
the heights of Olympus, leave his thunder and his eagle, aod 
ftoop to combat in the amphitheatres with contending gla- 
diators. In 1770, he publifhed, ‘* The Falfe Alarm,” in which 
he difcuffes the great queftion of the Middlefex election. In 
1771, the difpute with Spain attracted his attention; and he 
publifhed ** Thoughts on the late Tranfactions at Falkland’s 
Iflands.” ‘This was intended to jultify the conciliatory mea- 
fures that had been adopted by the miniftry then in being. A 
third pamphlet, ‘‘ ‘The Patriot,” appeared in 1774, addreffed to 
the electors of Great Britain, on the calling of a new parlia- 
ment; and a fourth, ** Taxation no Tyranny,” was publifhed 
in 1776, in anfwer to the refolutions and addrefs of the Ame- 
rican Congres. 

As, in all thefe pamphlets, Dr. Johnfon was profeffedly the 
champion of adminiftration, this circumftance did vot augment 
the number of his admirers. His penfion, of courfe, became a 
fubje&t of reproach in all the diurnal publications. 

In 1775 he publifhed his ** Journey to the Weftern Iflands of 
Scotland,” which he had undertaken in company with Mr. Bof- 
well, the gentleman to whom the world is indebted for an ac- 
count of Corfica, andof the once celebrated Paoli. This may 
be regarded asa valuable fupplement to Mr. Pennant’s account 
of his northern expeditions. But the latter explores the coun- 
try in the characters of a naturalift and antiquary, while Dr. 
Johnion travels as the moraliit and the obferver of mea and of 
manners. 

His laft work, ** The Lives of the Poets,” firft appeared in 
1779, as Prefaces, inten {mall volumes, toa beautiful edition of 
the Englifh poets in fifty-eight volumes, and they were after- 
wards feparately printed in four volumes oftavo. Thefe lives 
have great merit ; but, notwithitandiag their various excellen- 
cjes, the decifions of this great critic have been frequently dif- 
puted. ‘The greatett blemith, however, is the frequent recur- 
rence of certain political opinions, unfavovrable to public free- 
dom, which are far from enhancing the value of a wor', the 
fole obje& of which fhould have been literary initraétion and 
amufement. It was ftepping out of his way to call the immor- 
tal Hampden, ‘* the zealot of rebellion.” The veneration, 











moreover, due from cvery man of genius to the author of Para- 
dife Loft, might have taught him to forgive what ippeared to 
him to be political herefy in the Latin fecretary of Oliver Crome 
well ; efpecially when, in to his own policical tenets, 


tution are of opinion, that 





many of the beit judges of 
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he himfelf has much to be forgiven. Sentiments, which do not 
difcriminate the effential difference be tween refiltance and re- 
beltion, which have a tendency to revive the explod ed do@trine 
of pafiive obedience, and which are inimical, of courle, ta the 
gl rioas principles of the revolution, or, in other words, to the 
ceare privileges of Englifhmen. Sentiments like thefe might 
be read in the pages of a Sacheverell, ora Filmer, withcalm 
COmPeRIpt ; their writings, as they can never reach, can have no 
tendency to enflave pofterity ; But when we anticipate the luftre 
with which the name of Johnfon will fhine amongift our de- 
fcendants, it is impoflible to read fach fentiments without a res 
gret not abfolutely devoid of indignation. 

Befides the writings we have enumerated, feveral occafional 
verfes, fome prologues, and dome other pieces of biography, have 
dropped from this fuperior pen. ‘The latter, confifting of the 
lives of Barretier, Sydenham, Sir Francis Drake, Roger Afcham, 
Sir Thomas Brown, Peter Burman, Herman Boerhaave, and Ed 
ward Cave. ‘Thefe, with the plan of his Dittionasy, fome pre- 
faces, &c. appear in his ** Mifcellaneous and Fugitive Pieces,” 
in three volumes, ¢ 

Dr, Johnfon wae married, in 1740, to Mrs. Porter, a widow 
lady of Lichfield, who died about ten years afterwards, leaving 
an only daughter, by her former marriage. She was long la- 
mented by a hufband, whofe conjug - tendernefs had been uni- 
formly exemplary. Before her death, he had received into his 
houfe- Mrs. Ann Williams, the din ughter of Dr. airy Wil- 
liams. This lady, who had the misfortune to be blind, was 
endued with fuch intellectual ace m plifhments, and chearfulnefs 
of difpoiition, as rendered her a very am able > companion to her 
benefaGor. She dicd about a year ago. In 1746, the tranflated 
the life of the emperor Julian, from the French of Ja Blaterie, 
In this fhe was affifted by two filters of the name of Wilkinfon. 
In 1536, by the kind aififance of Dr. Johnfon, who wrote feve- 
ral of the pieces, the eos a quarto volume of ** Mifceila- 
cies in Proie and Verie.” 

A few years ago the un iverfities of Oxford and Dublin pre- 


fented Mr. Johnion with the hor ry degree of matter of arts 





and doctor of laws. This was a tribute, not more due to his 

elebrity in the werld of letters, than to the exalted virtues by 
which he was equally diftinguifhed. His writings, ink eed, were 
ever devoted to infructions in picty, benevolence. and virtue ; 
and of thefe inftructions his life has been one uniform example, 
"Lhe noblett gifts of genius, with refpect to the pofleflor, are ine 


cidental, and can only command the fecondary praife of dili. 





gence, in the puriurt of attainments, which, when acquired, may 


minate 
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terminate in felf alone; but he who is animated by piety, ta 
the practice af all the focial virtues, and who delights to incul- 
cate them by precepts, claims a praife that is pure and undimi- 
nifhed ; for, although his views, when faccefsful, may eventually 
fecure his own felicity, yet the highei enjoyment of his gene- 
ruus bofom is the felicity of others. 

On the 13th of December, 1784, about feven in the evening, 
Dr. Johnfon died, at his houfe in Bolt-court, Fleet-freet, aged 
76. The lofs of fo valuable a member of public and private 
fociety will long be felt, while experience tells us, he has not left 
a worthier character to lament his death. 

Whether we confider Dr. Johnfon as a man or as a writer, 
his charaéter will in the one cafe be found to rife to real goode 
nefs, and in the other to true greatnefs. Charitable to the poor, 
even to adegree of munificence, he enjoyed the laiting fatisfac~ 
tion of doing good, of relieving merit, and chearing the heart 
of the poor and needy. Toa head ftored with human learning, 
he added a heart on which habits of pious meditation had left 
deep impreffions. 

His enemies muft allow, that his faults were not proportioned 
to his abilities ; and when the fhades of his charatter are deep 
ened ever fo much, they do not deprive the whole of its beaus 
ties. 

Thofe who knew him beft in private life, will agree with the 
writer of this article, that he hada dignified mind, capable of 
fublime conceptions both in conduct and expreffion. To the 
meannefles which deform many literary characters he was wholly 
a ftranger. His peculiaritics might perhaps be difagreeable and 
hurtful to his health and happinefs, but they werea portion of 
that weaknefs without fome of which no human character ever 
exifted. His company was much courted by the iearned and by 
the great, becaufe no man ever left his company without reapin 
fome latting benefit. His death was preceded by a lingering aa 
painful illnefs, which he bore like a Chriftian and a philofo- 
pher. By his death, the world has loit one of its true triends, 
and he has obtained the reward of a pious life—the laurels that 
never will fade—the happinefs that knows no end. 

Such was Dr. Johnfon! Such was the character he ntain- 
tained amidit the vicifiitudes of elevation and depreffion! May 
his example be as long powerful as his precepts will be read and 
admired ! 

Sir Jofhua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. Scott, of 
the Commons, are appointed his ex-cutors. 
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HIS conftant friend, as well as phyfician, Dr. Brocklefby, 
calling upon him one morning, after a night of much pain and 
reRleiinefs, he faddenly repeated thofe lines from Macbeth : 


66 Oh! doétor, 

«« Canft thou not minifter to a mind difeas’d, 

«* Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow, 

*© Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
** And, with fome foft oblivious antidote, 

«© Cleanie the full bofom of that perilous tuff 
** Which weighs upon the heart.” 


And when the doctor replied, in the following words of the fame 
author : 





se 


Therein the patient 
*¢ Mutt minifter unto himéelf ;” 





He exclaimed, ‘* Well applied—that’s true—that’s more than 
poetically true.” 

On the Thurfday before his death, finding himfelf grow 
worfe, he infiled on knowing from Dr. Brocklefby whether 
there were any hopes of his recovery? The doéter at firlt 
waved the queltion ; but he repeating it with great eagernel: 
the other told him, that from the complication of diforders he 
had on him, and the advanced ftate of life he was in, there were 
but little hopes. He received his fate with firmnefs ; thanked 
him, and faid he would compofe himfelf for the approachihg 
fcene. 

The next day a friend of his, hearing this a’arming fentence, 
and anxious to have every poffible means tried for his recovery, 
yrought doctor W———- to him ; but he would take no pie- 
{cription. He faid he felt it was too Jate ; the foul then wanted me- 
dicine, and not the body. Upon the doétor’s taking his leave he 
told him he muft not go till he had given him his fee ; and then 
prefenting him with a copy of his ‘* Lives of the Poets,’ beg- 


1 
2 


ged his acceptance of it, affuring him that was all the fee he had 
in 


= 


ever given his other two phyfici: 

For fume weeks before he died he received the facrament al- 
mott two or three times in each week ; on the morning of thole 
days he begged that nobody might difturb him, not even his 
phyficians, but in cafes of abiclute neceflity. He fpent a Lt 





at 


part of the preceding nights in prayer; and in the act of com- 
munion he fhewed a piety and fervency of devotion thatcom- 
municated itfelf to all around him. An intimate friend of his 
coming into the room) one day after this ceremony, the dottor 
exclaimed (his face at the fame time brightening with a ray of 
chearful 
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chearful piety), ‘* Oh! my friend, I owe you many obligations 
through life; but they will all be more than repaid by your 
taking this advice, Be a good Chriftian.” 

On the Sunday night preceding his death he was obliged to 
be turned in bed by two ftrong men employed for that purpofe. 
He was at interva's likewife delirious; and in one of thefe 
fits, {geing a friend at his bed-fide, he exclaimed, ** What, will 
that fellow never have done talking poetry tome?” He re- 
covered his fenfes before morning, but {poke little after this. 
His heart, however, was not uncmployed, as by his fixed at- 
teation, and the motion of his lips, it was evident he was pour- 
ing out his foul in prayer. He languifhed in this manner till 
feven o’clock on the Monday evening, 13th December, 1784, 
and then expired without a groan, in the 76th year of his age. 

His body was opened on Wednefday the 15th of December, 
in the prefence of Dr. Heberden and Dr. Brocklefby, where 
the caufes which produced his laft diforder were difcoverable, 
but found impracticable to have been removed by medicine. His 
heart was uncommonly large, as if it pointed out the analogy 
between that and the enlarged liberality of his mind ; and what 
was very extraordinary, one of his kidneys was entirely con- 
fumed, though he never once complained of any nephritick, or 
gravelly diforder. It is, however, to be conjectured, that he 
had fome prefentiment of this circumftance, as fome months be- 
fore his death he had an argument with his phyficians, on the 
poffibility of a man’s living after the lofs of one of his kidneys, 

Some time previous to his death, he made a will, fubfcribed 
only by two witneiles ; but teliing the circumftance to fome 
friend who knew he had a freehold of about 121. a yearin 
Lichfield, in right of his father, 2 frefh one was drawn ; but 
fo tardy are fome of the wifeft of men, even in the moft necef- 
fary ats, when they awaken the feats of death, that it was only 
a tew weeks before he died, that the blanks were filled up. 





ABSTRACT of Carrain COOKE’s rast Voracs. 
[Continued from page 15.] 


. HOUGH they feem to have adopted the mode of liv- 
ing in villages, there is no appearance of defence or 
fortification near any of them; and the howfes are {cattered 
about, without any order, either with refpeét to their diftances 
from each other, or their pofition in any particular direction. 
Neither ‘is there any proportion as to their fize 3 fome being 
L 2 large 


o 
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large and commodious, from forty to fifty feet long, and twenty 
or thirty broad, while others of them are mere hovels. Their 
fizare is not anlike oblong corn, or hay-ftacks; or, perhaps, a 
better idea may be conceived of them, if we fuppofe the roof a 
barn placed on the ground, in fuch a manner as to form a high 
acute ridge, with two very low fides, hardly difcernible at a dif- 
tance. ‘The gable at each end correfponding to the fides, makes 
thefe habitations perfectly clofe all round ; and.they are all well 
thatched with long grafs, which is laid on flender poles, difpoied 
with fomeregularity. The entranceis made indifferently in the end 
or fide, and is an oblong hole, fo low, that one muft rather creep 
than walk in ; and is often fhut up by a board of planks faftened 
together, which ferves as a door, but having no hinges muft be 
removed occafionally. No light enters the houfe but by this 
opening ; and though fuch clofe habitations may afford a com- 
fortable rctreat in bad weather, they feem but ill adapted to the 
warmth of theclimate. They are, however, kept remarkably 
clean; and their floors are covered with a large quantity of 
dried grafs, over which they fpread mats to fit and fleep upon, 

t one end flands akind of beach, about three feet high, on 
which their koufhold utenfils are placed. ‘Thecatalogue is not 
Jong. It confifisof gourd-fhells, which they convert into veflels 
that ferve as bottles to hold water, and as bafkets to contain their 
vidtuals, and other things, with covers of the fame; and of a 
few wooden bowls and trenchers, of different fizes. Jadging 
from what we faw growing,and from what was brought to market, 
there cah be no doubt that the greateft part of their vegetable 
food confiits-of {weet potatoes, ¢aro, and plantains; and that 
bread-fruit and yams are rather to be efteemed raritiés, Of 
:imal food they can be inno waht, as they have abundance of 
es, which ran without reifraint about the houfes ; and if they 
eat dogs, which is not improbable, their flock of thefe feemed 
to be very confiderable. ‘The great number of fifhing-hooks 
found among them fhewed that they derive no inconiiderable 
fupply of animal food from the fea. But it fhould feem, from 
their practice of falting fifh that the opennefs of their coait 
often interrupts the bafiaefs of catching them ; as it may be na- 
turally fuppofed that no fet of people would ever think of pre- 
ferving quantities of food artificiaNy, if they could depend upon 
a daily regular dupply of it inits freth ftate. This fort of rea- 
foning, however, will not account for their cuftom of falting their 
I s well as their fith, which are preferved in gourdethells. 
The falt, of which they ufe a great qoantity for this purpofe, is 
not very coaric. It has its colour, doubticis, 











f the mud, at the bottom of the part where it 
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is formed ; for fome of it that had adhered in lumps was of a 
fufiicient whitenefs and purity. 

«© They bake their vegetable food with heated ftones, as at 
the Southern Iflands ; and, from the vaft quantity which we faw 
dreffed at one time, we fufpe&ed that the whole village, or at 
jeafta confiderable namber of people, joined in the ufe of a 
common oven. The only artificial difh we met with was a taro 
pudding ; which, though a difagreeable mefs from its fournefs, 
was greedily devoured by the natives. They eat off a kind of 
wooden plates, or trenchers; and the women, as far as we 
could judge from one inftance, if reftrained from feeding at the 
fame difh with the men, as at Otaheite, are at leaft permitted 
to eat in the fame place near them. 

«« Their amufements feem pretty various; for during our 
fhort ftay feveral were difcovered. The dances, at which they 
nfe the feathered cloaks and caps, were not feen; but from the 
motions which they made with their hands, on other occafions, 
when they fung, we could form fome judgment that they are, in 
fome degree at leaft, fimilar to thofe we had met with at the 
Southern Iflands, though not executed fo fkilfully. Neither had 
they amongtt them either flutes or reeds ; and the only two ma- 
fical inflraments which we obferved were of an exceedingly 
rude kind. One of them does not produce a melody exceeding 
that of achild’s rattle. It confifts of what may be called a conic 
cap inverted, bat fcarcely hollowed at the bafe above a foot high, 
made of a coarfe fedge-like plant ; the upper part of which, 
and the edges, are ornamented with beautiful red feathers ; and 
to the point, or lower part, is fixed a gourd-fhell, larger than the 
fitt, Into this is put fumething to rattle, which is done by hold- 
ing the inftrumen: by the fmall part, and fhaking, or rather 
moving it, from piace to place brifkly, either to different fides, 
or backward and forward, juft before the face, flriking the breatt 
with the other hand atthe fame ime. ‘The other mufical inftra- 
ment (if either of them deferve that name) was a hollow veffel 
of wood, like a platter, combined with the ufe of two flicks, on 
which one of our gentlemen faw a man performing. He held 
one of the flicks, about two feet long, as we do a fiddle, with 
one hand, and ftruck it with the other, which was {maller, and 
refembled a dram-ftick, in a quicker or flower meafure ; at the 
fame time beating with his foot upon the hollow veffel, that lay 
inverted upon the ground, and thus producing a tune that was 
by no meuns difagreeable. ‘This mutic was accompanied by the 
vocal performance of fome women, whofe fong had a pleafing 
and tender effect, 

“«“ We 
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** We obferved great numbers of {mall polifhed rods, about 
four or five feet long, fomewhat thicker than the rammer of a 
smufket, with a tuft of long white dog’s hair fixed on the {mall 
end. ‘Thefe are probably ufed in their diverfions. We faw a 

erfon take one of them in his hand, and, holding it up, give a 
imall ftroke, till he brought it into an horizontal pofition, ftriking 
with the foot, on the fame fide, upon the ground, and, with his 
other hand, beating his breaft at the fame time. ‘They play at 
bowls, with pieces of whetftone, of abouta pound weight, fhaped 
fomewhat like a {mall cheefe, but rounded at the fides and edges, 
which are very, neatly polifhed ; and they have other bowls of 
the fame fort, made of a heavy, reddifh brown clay, neatly 
glazed over with a compofition of the fame colour, or of acoarfe, 
Gark grey flate. They alfo ufe, in the maner that we throw 
quoits, fmall, flat, rounded pieces of the writing flate, of the 
diameter of the bowls, but fearcely a quarter of an inch thick, 
alfo well polifhed. From thefe circemitances, one would be in- 
duced to think, that their games are rather trials of {kill than of 
flrength. 

** In every thing manufactured by thofe people, there appears 
to be an uncommon degree of neatnefs and ingenuity. ‘I‘heir 
cloth, which is the principal manufacture, is made from the zo- 
rus pap) rifera. 

“© In colouring or ftaining of it, the people of Atooi difplay 
afaperiority of tafte, by the endlefs variation of figures which 
they execute. One would fuppofe, on feeing a number of their 
pieces, that they had borrowed their patterns from the mercer’s 
fhop, in which the moft elegant produétions of China and Eu- 
rope are collected ; befides fome original patterns of their own. 
Their colours, indeed, except the red are not very bright ; but 
the regularity of the figures and ftripesis truly furprifing ; for, 
as far we know, they have nothing like ftampsor prints, to make 
the impreflions. 

«¢ Amongft their articles of handicraft, may be reckoned 
{mall {quare tans of mat or wicker work, with handles tapering 
from them of the fame, or of wood ; which are neatly wrought 
with fmall cords of hair, and fibres of the cocoa-nut coir, inter- 
mixed. The great varicty of fifhing-hooks are ingenioufly 
made; fome of bone, others of wood pointed with bone, with 
many of pearl-fhell. The bones are moftly fmall, and com- 
pofed of two pieces; and all the different forts have a barb, 
either on the infide like our’s, or on the outfide, oppofite the 
fame part; but others have both, the outer one being fartheit 
from the point. Of this laft fort, onqpwas procured, nine inches 
Jong, of a fingle piece of bone, which, doubtiefs, belonged to 
fome large ih. The elegant form and polith of this could not 

be 
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be outdone by any European artift,even if he fhould add all his 
knowledge in defign, to the number and convenience of his 
tools. They polifh their ftones, by conftant friction, with pu- 
mice ftone in water; and fuch of their working inftrumentsor 
tools, as I faw, refembled thofe of the Southern Ifands. Their 
hatchets, or rather adzes, were exactly of the fame pattern, and 
either made of the fame fort of blackifh ftone, or of aclay co- 
loured one. They have alfo little inftraments made of a fingle 
fhark’s tooth, fome of which are fixed to the fore-part of a dog’s 
jaw-bone, and others to a thin wooden handle of the fame thape 5 
and at the other erd there is a bit of ftring faftened through a 
{mall perforation. Thefe ferve as knives oceafionally, and are, 
perhaps, ufed in carving. 

«© What we faw of their agriculture furnifhed fufficient proofs 
that they are not novices in it. ‘I'he vale ground has already 
been mentioned as one continued plantation of taro, and a few 
other things, which have all the appearance of being well at- 
tended to. The potatoe fields, and fpots of fugar canes, or 
plantains, on the higher grounds, are planted with the fame re= 
gularity, and always in fome determinate figure, generally as a 
{quare or oblong ; but neither thefe nor the others, are enclofed 
with any kind of fence, unlefs we reckon the ditches in the low 
grounds fuch; which, it is more probable are intended to con- 
vey water to the taro. The great quantity and goodnefs of 
thefe articles may, alfo, perhaps, be as much attributed to dkilfal 
culture, as to natural fertility of foil, which feems better adapted 
w them than to bread fruit and cocoa-nut-trees ; the few which 
we faw of thefe latter not being in a thriving ftate, which will 
fufficiently account for the preference given to the culture of the 
other articles, though more labour be required to produce them, 
But notwithftanding this kill in agriculture, the general appear- 
ance of the ifland fhewed, that it was capable of much more ex- 
tenfive improvement, and of maintaining, atleaft, three times 
the number of the inhabitants that are at prefent upor it; for 
the far greater part of it, that now lies quite walte, feemed to be 
as good a foil as thofe parts of it that are in cultivation, We 
mutt therefore conclude, that thefe people, from fome caufe, 
which we were noz long cnough amongit them to be able to 
trace, do not increafe in that proportion, which would make it 
necefiary to avail themfelves of the extent of their ifland, to- 
ward raifing a great quantity of its vegetable productions far 
their fubiifience.” - 


[To be continued.) 
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An ANECODOT E. 
R. MEAD was fo juftly celebrated for his many focial vir- 


tues and extenfive benevolence, as well as his great learn- 
ing and profound ‘kill in medicine, that the compliment be- 
flowed on him by the editor of Lord Bacon’s Works, ‘* That 
he had conquered envy itfelf,” was univerfally admitted to be 
true. Yet this great and good man had a failing, which nei- 
ther his philanthropy nor his philofophy could entirely fubdue ; 
I mean a fovereign contempt for others, which would break out 
on certain occafions, The following anecdote will beft acquaint 
the reader with the truth of this obfervation : 

It was a conftant rule with Dr. Mead to take no fre from a 
clergyman. Mr. Robert Leake, fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, a valetudinarian, who from reading Cheyne’s 
Works had followed his prefcriptions too clofely, and by this 
imprudent pradlice became much emaciated, was perfuaded by 
his friend to apply to Dr. Mead. Mr. Leake followed their 
advice, but unadvifedly told the doétcr he had hitherto obferved 
the direétions of Dr. Cheyne, as laid down in his writings. 
Mead’s dignity was alarmed. He heartily d——d Cheyne and 
his regimen too, but added, ‘* Follow my prefcriptions, and I 
will fet you up again.” Leake fubmitted, but every now and 
then perfifted to afk the doétor about the efficacy of Cheyne’s 
rules, which Mead highly refented. 

As foon as the patient was pretty well recovered, he atked his 
phyfician what fees he expected. ‘* Sir ({aid the dottor), I ne- 
ver in the courfe of my practice have taken or demanded any fee 
from aclergyman ; but fince you have been pleafed to prefcribe 
to me, rather than to follow my prefcriptions, when you had 
committed the care of your health to my truft and kkill, you muft 
not take it amifs if I demand of you ten guineas.” 

Mr. Leake paid the money, itis fappofed, with fome relutance. 
** You may come to me again (faid the phyfician) before you 
leave London.”” He did fo, and Mead returned fix of the ten 
guineas. 





An ANECODOT E, 


EAN SWIFT, ina converfation with lord Bolingbroke 
on economy, told his lordfhip,it was always good to have 
money in the head, though notin the heart. ‘* Dear doétor, 
(replied Bolingbroke) he that has money long in his head can- 
not prevent its defcending to his heart.” 
ON 
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ON THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR, 
¢* We take no note of time, but from its lof ; 


“< To give it then a tongue is wife in man,” _ 
Night Thougais. 


NOTHER year is ended, and I have one year lefs to live, 

one year more toaccount for at the bar of the Almighty, 

and am one year nearer to an eternal world: what do thefe 

thoughts fuggeft to: me? Surely nothing lefs, nothing more 

feafonably, and nothing of greater importance, than the necef- 

fity, the abfolute neceflity, of numbering my days, that I may 

apply my heart unto wifdom ; of earnefily feeking to know the 

things which belong unto my peace, before they are for ever hid- 
den from my eyes. 

How few among the fons and daughters of mortality are 
mindful of their Jatterend! How few even of thefe who make 
a profeflion of religiou are truly concerned to improve their time 
in preparing for their laft great change! Well might the pro- 
phet fay, “* Who hath believed our report, and to whom is the 
arm of the Lord revealed.” 

Men live as if they never were to dic, and too many die tt- 
terly regardlefs of the life which is tocome; fuch is man’s in- 
fatuation and tlupidity, that he will not fee, though ic is daily 
before his eyes, that he ison the brink of eternity, and liable to 
drop into it every moment. Many are called off the ftage of 
lite fuddenly, and unexpectedly, every revolving year ; fomein 
the bloom of youth, others as they arrive tomature age, Me- 
lancholy accidents frequently terminate the lives of fome, while 
dread difeafes daily haiten the deaths of others. 

Alas! how many have fallen the pafl year! How many be- 
gan the year with as fanguine expectations of ending it as my= 
delf, but ere the half of it was pait were fummoned into ano- 
ther world ! And wherefore am I {till {pared ? Whence is it 
Jam {till a probationer on earth? Why am I permitted to fee 
the clofe of another year, while many younger than myfelf are 
numbered with the filent dead, and gone to the houfe ape 
pointed forall living? Surely thefe queitions deferve our mot 
ferious regard, and fhould be the matter of our conftant medi- 
tation. 

Dr. Young, in his Night Thoughts, very juftly obferves, 

** Time watted is exiflence—ufed is life.” 
He then, as if confidering the importance and neceflity of im- 
proving it aright, adds, 
«« Buy no moment but in purchafe of its worth, 
** And what its worth, afk death-beds, they can tell.” 
VoL. V. 106, FE Yes, 
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Yes, fellow-mortal, whoever thou art, whether young or old, 
rich or poor, be affured time is precious, and foon will be no 
more: death is at hand, and eternity awaits thee : an aweful 
eternity of blifs or woe will ere long open on the whole human 
race; which fhall be the everlaftine portion of thee, of me, of 
all:-—-Them let.it be-our conftant fludy and purfuit, according 
to the P oet’s admonitio mn, 
* To make each year a critic on the pait, 
«© And live cath year as thotgh ic was our Jaft.’”” 


THE RURAL CHRISTIAN, 





ON EFQUIVOCAL LANGUAGE, 
the PRINTER of the WEEKLY ENTERT “AINER, 


Ci 


Co equivocal and uncertain ts the Enolith language, in confe- 
a} quence of having been greatly and fhamefully abafed, that 
inftead of clearing, it often confounds our ideas, and the only 
fairway you have of judging what a word or fentence means, is 
by. taking its direét oppolite ; afew examples will fuffice for the 
pretent 

The Serpentine River is fo called, becaufe precifely ftraight ; 
and 2 little alley, remarkable for the number of its angles, they 
have named Round Court. A horrible cinder heap, at the bot- 
tom af Gray’s Inn Lane, they have chriftened Mount Pleafant ; 
and a dirty lane, fo narrow that there is fearce’'room to turn a 
wheel-barrow in it, is calied Welton Park. A crofs-ftreet in thle 
city, containing fix or eight hoafes, is called Tower Royal ; 
and therage for imitating the French has given the name of 
ThanetPlace to a little court in the Strand. 

‘Ebeslearned leeches of Warwitk-lane call the moft natural 
offices of life, fuch as eating, drinking, &c. non-natarals ; and 
mea who: call tl vemfelves philofopher , and ought to know bets 
ter, when they {peak-of a non-entity, term it an apparition. A 


few days‘ago I met with a brother mugg, and one ot the moft un- 


intormed : and a 1 fellows he was that [ ever fat down with, 
who upon enquiry f found was a matter of arts of Cambridge. 
The poor, fi iendlefs, ur Vy protected gi irl, whont 


nightly braves 
yuntenance covers a molt 












the cold and rain, and with a fmiling c 
passed, A art, is called a womaa of pleafure. The man who de- 
lity on the high road, is defcribed 


ma your money with civility 


ey 
ug quite the gentleman ; and the fCoundzel who would debauch 
your 
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your daughter, and cut your throat, is, if he will fight, fpoken 
of asa man of the firicteft honour, The fpeaker of the Houfe 
of Commonsis-to hear and determine; but has lefs occafion for 
fpeaking than any other member; and two of the moft loqaa~- 
cious fellows I ever Yaw, were a few nights ago ftationed ata 
door in Bond-ftreet, with long black cloaks on,:and were, I was 
informed, a pair of mutes. The Treafury is fo called, becaufe 
there they do not keep any money; and a glafs ‘tambier is, I 
fuppofe, fo called as being lets-liable to tumble than any other 
giafs. A fhort time fincel faw advertifed, an entire new work; 
I read it, and found it was a heap of abfurd and common-place 
plagiarifms. Brief Hints fora Natural Hiftory of Hunting 
donfhire, comprifed in eleven. folio volumes, will fhortly be 
printed ; and. a,learned- gentleman frequently advertifes in 
manner and form following :—** Juft publifthed, An Abridge- 
ment of Dr. Trufler’s Chronology, containing a great quantity 
of additional matter.” 
THE MUZZ, 


London, Decemter 31, 1784. 





Anfwer, by Taffa, of Briftol, to his own Queftion, inferted 
November 22. 


ASSUME 13x° and,.34x3 for the required numbers, by 
which two of the conditions of the queftion will be 
anfwesed; for 13x°;-+ 14%3 =.27x', a cube number, 
whofe root is 3x; alfo 44x?—13x3=x', a cube number, 
whofe root is x; therefore itonly:remains to make 27x? a 
{quare number. Suppofe its fide = nx, and x will be 
found =n*—27, takesn=>g 3 then x= 3, which wrote for 
xin the aflumed expreffions, they become 351 and 378, 
two numbers anfwering the conditions of the quceition. 





Anfwtr, by Philos, of Chedzoy, to P. Roy’s enigmatical Lif? of 


Parifbes in Somerfet/bire, inferted November 29. 


1. Weftonzoyland. 5. Ling. 
z. Middlezoy. 6. North-Petherton. 
3. Othery. 7. North-Curry. 


4- Stoke Saint-Gregory. 


F 2 An WET» 
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A QUESTION, by F. Whitcombe, of Plymouth. 


HOSE * * * * weeks fly Cupids invaded my breaft, 
And e’er fince that time I have taken no relt ; 
Neither up nor in bed any eafe can I find, 
The charms of Eliza run fo in my mind. 
Her fenfe and her wit oft I praife and admire, 
And {wear that her beauty the gods would in{pire, 
But not all the fighings or arts | invent, 
Can make the coy fair to my withes confent. 
All my fighs, arts, or vows, fhe fays are in vain, 
Unlefs I th’ equation below do explain, 
Where the years of her age are denoted by x, 
And y thews the months, which my brains do perplex, 


xy*+ x3y = 41838 
y*-+xy*’=6270 





RIVERS in ASIA enigmatically expreffed, by F. Quant, of 
Hinton St. George. 


HE moiety of a circle, the fame of arict, and one- 

ninth of a very beautiful youth, who falling in love 
with his image in the water, pined away into a daffodil, 

2. Two fixths of an artificial lock of hair, and a fith tranfs 
ofed. 

2. Two-fixths of twenty acres, and the fame of conducive. 
4. The moiety of a {mall lizard, aconfonant, part of a young 
woman’s Chriftian name, and one-feventh of a town in Somer- 


g 


5- A bandage tranfpofed, and two-fifteenths of having equal 
circumferences. 

6. Two-fitths of a precious ftone, a confonant, and three- 
fifths of a fifh. 

7. The initial of a delicious fruit, three-fevenths of a re- 
monftrance, and two-ninths of unbecoming pride. 

8. Two-fixths of a man’s Chrillian name, and three-tenths 
of a contract for a time. 

g. Two-ninths of an eafy death, two-fevenths of a famous 
robber, two-fevenths of a Welt Indian fox, onc-eleventh ot a 
government by three men, one-tenth of aking of Mycenz, who 
at Juno’s inftigation fet his brother Hercules twelve difficult la- 
bours, and one-ninth of the act of dancing. 


« 


9 “ 
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4a ANAGRAM, by Philos, of Chedzoy 


A’ | infect, firs, if you tranfpofe, 
TI 


hat is but very {mall, 
You'll fee what we too often lofe, 
And what we can’t recall, 





A REBUS, dy F. Drew, of Tywardreth, 


OUR-SEVENTHS of the fon of A2geus define, 
And half of a river you likewife mutt join ; 
‘Yhen half of a god whom the Heathens adore, 
Anda poet (once famous) you'll quickly explore. 





An ENIGMA, éy Sobrius, of Chedzoy. 


EN tomy ruin imitate my voice, 

qT Which being fully done, lo! they rejoice. 
T’ve been the caufe of trembling in the mind, 
To numbers gréat, yea thoulands of mankind : 
It muft be own’d, ’tis very rarely known 
That I fuch frightful a€tions do alone. 
Induftry’s emblem {uffers much by me, 

What then ?—’tis order’d fo by juft decreo, 
Onterra firma Ym but feldom teen; 

‘The fire and water I delight not in. 

With eager with I frequently am fought ; 

To pleate a pregnant fair, perhaps Pm bought 
By her good friend, her ever-tender dear, 

Whole love, while both exitt, is true, fincere, 
With proper aid, attention, and fupply, 

What’s there in nature that with mecan vie ? 
Ladies of nicelt tafte, for fenfe renown’d, 
My prefence oft with pleafure do furround. 
‘The members of the prefent adminiftration, 
Whether they’re peers or commoners in ftation, 
Scarce one among ft them will from me difdain, 
Nor at a proper time from me refrain. 

Tis thought the king and queen both like me well, 
For I fend forth a fweet, a fragrant {mell. 

‘The Holy Scriptures fpeak my latent name 
And you, fagacious bards, pray do the fame. 


POETRY. 
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ODE /or the NEW YEAR, January 1, 1785. 


Written by Wittram WwiTEHEAD, Ef); Poet-Laureat, and fer 
to Mufc by Mr. Staniey, Mafter of the King’s Band of 
Muficians. 


ELUSIVE is the poet’s dream, 
D Or does prophetic trath infpire 
‘The zeal which prompts the glowing theme, 
And animates th’ according lyre. 


Truft the mufe, her eye commands 
Diftant times and diftant [ands ; 
Through burfting clouds in op’ning tkies, 
Sees from difcord union rife, 

And friendfhip bind unwilling foes 

In firmer ties than daty knows, 


Torn rudely from its parent tree, 

Yon {cion rifing in the weft 
Will foon its genuine glory fee, 

And court again the foft’ring breaft, 
Whofe nurture gave its powers to fpread, 
And feel their force, and lift an alien head's 
The parent tree, when ftdrms impend, 

Shall own affection’s warmth again, 
Again its foft’ring aid thall lend, 

Nor hear the fuppliant plead in vain ; 
Shall ftretch protecting branches round, 

Extend the fhelter, and forget the wound. 


Two Britains through the admiring world, 
Shall wing their way with fails unfurl’d ; 


Each 
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Each from the other kindred ftate 

Avert by turns the bolts of fate ; 

And atts of mutual amity endear . 
The Tyre and Carthage of a wider fphere, 

When Rome’s divided eagles flew, 

And different thrones her empire knew, 

The varying language foon disjoin’d 

The boafted mafters of mankind. 


But here no ills like, thofe we fear, 
No varying language threatens here, 
Congenial worth, congenial flame, 
Their manners and their arts the fame $ 
To the fame tongue fhal! glowing themes afford, 
And Britifh heroes act, and Britifh bards records 


Fly fwift_ ye years, ye minutes haffe, 
And in the fature lofe the patt ; 
O’er many a thought-afflicting tale, 
Oblivion caft thy friendly veil 5 
Let not mem’ry breathe a figh, 
Or backward turn th’ indignant eye 5 
Nor the infidious arts of foes 
Enlarge the breach that longs to clofe ; 
But atts of amity alone infpire 
Firm faith and cordial love, and wake the willing lyre. 





PROLOGUE (for the Benefit of the HUMANE SOCIETY, 


Spoken by Mr. Waeoucuton, at. Covent-Garden Theatre, ox 
Tus/day December 23,1784 


N every ftate, through every diftant lard, 
Jowhee monarchs govern, or where chiefs command 7 
Where genial funs with fruitful ardouc.glow, 
Or mountains labour with perpetual fnow ; 
Where polith’d fubjects {pread a focial joy, 

Or the rade native hugs his lone employ ; 
Still doth benevolence its warmth impart, 
And hold fome portion of the human heart: 
But chiefly here—in Britain’s favour’d ifle, 
This God-like attribute is known to fmile. 

In every town (compaflion’s nobleit proof !) 
Pain, want, and mifery, find a hhelt’ring roof; 


In 
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In every ftreet, hy bounties or bequetts, 
Rife the rich records of your feeling breafts. 

To night we come, in anxious hope, to fhare 
A glad proportion of your folt’ring care ; 
Nor deem us faulty, if we ftrive to raife 
On pity’s tear-{woln ftream our claim to praife. 
Our’s is the tafk, the grateful tak! to fave 
Friend, lover, parent, from the wat’ry grave ; 
‘To {natch from death the victim of defpair, 
And give the means of penitence and prayer. 

See the fond virgin, now no longer coy, 
Bluhhing in all the charms of bridal joy, 
Fly to the neighb’ring church her faith to prove, 
And fadly wonder at her ling’ring love ; 
Her ling’ring love!—Ah ! who fhall ftem the tear ? 
She views him breathlefs on the mournful bier. 
Our timely aids reftore, when hope was flown, 
Renew their tranfports, and promote our own. 
The blooming youth, in life’s untainted morn, 
Whom filial love and innocence adorn ; 
Whofe widow’d mother, dead to worldly joy, 
Sees life a void—but for her darling boy ; 
Rears him with rapture, and delights to trace 
His father’s image in his lovely face, 
His father’s virtues rip’ning in his heart, 
Doom’d in one lucklefs hour from all to part. 
Say, who would with on woes like thefe to dwell ? 
No pen can trace them, and no tongue can tell, 
But thould our efforts chace thofe woes away, 
And cheer the parent with a happierday, 
To paint her gratitude all words are weak, 
No pen can trace it, and no tongue can fpeak, 
Let our endeavours then your plaudits feal, 
And our defert be ftamp'd by what you feel. 





An hitherto unpublifbed EPIGRAM. 
Written by Dr. Samutt Jounson, on feeing a Temple of the 
Winds eretted by Lord Anfon in the Gardens of his Coumry 
Seat. 


Quam bene ventorum furgere templa jubet ! 


Oe nil virtuti, fed debuit omnia ventis, 


Who all bis wealth to winds, not valour, ow'd, 
With juft devotion makes the wind bis God. 





